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The Prayer of Agassiz. 


BY JONN G, WHITTIER, 


On the isle of Penckese, 

Ringed about by sapphire seas, 
Fanned by breezes salt and cool, 
Stood the Master with his school. 
Over sails that not in vain 

Wooed the west wind’s steady strain, 
Line of coast that low and far 
Stretched its undulating bar, 
Wings aslant along the rim 

Of the waves they stooped to skim, 
Rock and isle and glistening bay, 
Fell the beautiful white day. 


Said the Master to the youth: 
“We have come in search of truth, 
Trying with uncertain key 

Door by door of mystery ; 

Weare reaching, through His laws, 
To the garment-hem of Cause, 
Him, the endless, unbegun, 

The Unnameable, the One, 

Light of all our light the Source, 
Life of life, and Force of force. 

As with fingers of the blind 

We are groping here to find 

What the hieroglyphics mean 

Of the Unseen in the seen, 

What the Thought which underlies 
Nature’s masking and disguise, 
What it is that hides beneath 
Blight and bloom and birth and death, 
By past efforts unavailing, 

Doubt and error, loss and failing, 
Of our weakness made aware, 

On the threshold of our task 

Let us light and guidance ask, 

Let us pause in silent prayer !” 


Then the Master in his place 
3owed his head a little space, 
And the leaves by soft airs stirred, 
Lapse of wave and cry of bird 
Left the solemn hush unbroken 
Of that wordless prayer unspoken, 
While its wish, on earth unsaid, 
Rose to heaven interpreted. 

As, in life's best hours, we hear 
By the spirit’s finer ear 

His low voice within us, thus 

The All-Father heareth us; 

And His holy ear we pain 

With our noisy words and vain. 
Not for Him our violence 
Storming at the gates of sense, 
Ilis the primal language, His 

The eternal silences ! 


Even the careless heart was moved, 
And the doubting gave assent, 
With a gesture reverent, 

To the Master well-beloved, 

As thin mists are glorified 

By the light they cannot hide, 

All who gazed upon him saw, 
Through its veil of tender awe, 
How his face was still wplit 

By the old sweet look of it, 





Ifopeful, trustful, full of cheer, 
And the love thst casts out fear. 
Who the secret may declare 

Of that brief, unuttered prayer ? 
Did the shade before him come 
Of th’ inevitable doom, 

Of the end of earth so near, 
And Eternity’s new-year ? 


In the lap of sheltering seas 

Rests the isle of Penekese ; 

But the lord of the domain 

Comes not to his own again ; 
Where the eyes that follow fail, 
On a vaster sea his sail 

Drifts beyond our beck and hail ! 
Other lips within its bound 

Shall the laws of life expound; 
Other eyes from rock and shell 
Read the world’s old riddles well ; 
But when breezes light and bland 
Blow from summer’s blossomed land, 
When the air is glad with wings 
And the blithe song-sparrow sings, 
Many an eye with his still face 
Shall the living ones displace, 
Many an ear the word shall seek 
He alone could fitly speak. 

And one name forevermore 

Shall be uttered o’er and o’er 

By the waves that kiss the shore, 
By the curlew’s whistle sent 
Down the cool, sea-scented air ; 

In all voices known to her 

Nature own her worshipper, 

Ha!f in triumph, half lament. 

Thither love shall tearful turn, 

Friendship pause uncovered there, 

And the wisest reverence learn 

From the Master's silent prayer. 

—Christian Union, 


The Fiftieth Birth-Day of Agassiz.* 
May 28, 1857. 

(The following lines (as one will hardly need be told) 
are by LONGFELLOW, and were read among friends at a 
birth-day dinner, which they will long keep in fresh re- 
membrance.] 





It was fifty years ago 
In the pleasant month of May, 
In the beautiful Pays de Vaud, 
A child in its cradle lay. 


And Nature, the old nurse, took 
The child upon her knee, 

Saying: “Here is a story-book 
Thy Father has written for thee 


“Come, wander with me,” she said, 
“Into regions yet untrod ; 

And read what is still unread 
In the manuscripts of God,” 


And he wandered away and away, 
With Nature, the dear old nurse, 

Who sang to him night and day 
The rhymes of the universe. 


* Reprinted from Dwight’s Journal of Music, June 
6, 1857. 





And whenever the way seemed long 
Or his heart began to fail, 

She would sing a more wonderful song, 
Or tell a more marvellous tale. 


So she keeps him still a child, 
And will not let him go, 

Though at times his heart beats wild 
For the beautiful Pays de Vaud ; 


Though at times he hears in his dreams 
The Ranz des Vaches of old, 

And the rush of mountain streams 
From the glaciers clear and cold; 


And the mother at home says “Hark ! 
For his voice I listen and yearn; 
It is growing late and dark, 
And my boy does not return !” 


» 





Bach’s Christmas Oratorio. 
{From the London Telegraph, Dec. 18.] 
‘“Gentlemen,” exclaimed Frederick the 
Great, rising from among his musicians with a 
flute in one hand and a visitors’ list in the oth- 
er, ‘‘old Bach is come !” The rehearsal was 


] suspended immediately, and an officer charged 


to conduct the great Leipsic Cantor to the pal- 
ace, where almost royal honors awaited him. 
A hundred and twenty years have passed, and 
the hero of the occasion is dead, and turned to 
dust. But an artist lives in his works, and 
from time to time every amateur of music may 
say with the kingly flautist, ‘‘Old Bach is 
come.” Hecame, in this sense, on Monday 
evening, when the so-called ‘‘Christmas Orato- 
rio” was produced at the Royal Albert Hall, 
under Mr. Barnby’s directi-n. We accept the 
performance as really the first given in Eng- 
land, not losing sight, however, of what had 
previously been done to make the work known. 
Two parts of the ‘‘Christmas Oratorio” were 
heard, many years ago, at one of the late Bach 
Society’s concerts ; they were heard a second 
time, much more recently, under the auspices 
of the short-lived institution which revived 
the name, at least, of the Ancient Concerts. 
They were repeated by the students of the 
Royal Academy of Music in 1870, under Mr. 
John Hullah, and a selection from the whole 
was performed last week at a special service in 
one of the Oxford churches. But without un- 
dervaluing these tentative efforts, it may fairly 
be said that Monday evening witnessed the 
first production of the ‘‘Oratorio” on a grand 
scale, with no more abbreviations than those 
dictated by unavoidable circumstances. 

The ‘‘Christmas Oratorio” is now fairly be- 
fore the English public, and ‘‘old Bach is 
come” in the form of one of his noblest works. 
But what a time he has been on theroad! A 
century and a half taken up in traversing the 
space between Leipsic and London is slow pro- 
gress indeed. Bach, however, can afford to 
travel slowly, just as the ‘‘brave old oak” can 
afford to spend a hundred years in reaching 
maturity. ‘‘He was born,” said Riehl, ‘for 
the schools and connoisseurs in the eighteenth, 
but for the nation in the nineteenth century.” 
This is a bold assertion, against which the 
vogue of modern German music bears strong 
evidence, but it is clear that Bach acted as 
though he had a prevision of its truth. The 
life of that grand and noble artist was a model 
in its way, because spent for his art, without 
reference to lower considerations.’ In this he 
contrasts with his great contemporary Handel. 
Both had the robust and solid German nature, 
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but Handel was thrown by cirenmstances snd 
predilection into the vortex of the whirlpool of 
life. He was a militant musician, with his 
hand against everything that stood in his way. 
Perhaps it would be better to put it that he 
was a manufacturer of music, who had to keep 
a elose eye upon the market, and to study the 
public taste with a view to ready sale and large 
profits. We know, at all events, that he did 
this, not hesitating to sell other people’s goods 
with his trade mark, and that he made a re- 
spectable fortune after passing through the 
Bankruptcy Court once or twice, in an ortho- 
dox fashion. Hence, much of his music, with 
all its grandeur and all its profundity, was 
made to order, and no small portion, having 
served a transient purpose, is dead beyond hope 
of revival. 

Bach, on the other hand, led the true life of 
a creative artist, far from ‘‘the maddening 
crowd’s ignoble strife.” Neither by tempera- 
ment nor circumstances was he forced to make 
his career astruggle for supremacy or fame, and 
his last twenty-seven years were spent in the 
equable discharge of regular duties ; the mas- 
ter enjoying not less good fortune in this re- 
spect than did Haydn, after him, as the hon- 
ored servant of Prince Esterhazy. Herein lies 
the whole secret of the difference between the 
two illustrious contemporaries, Had Handel 
been a German Cantor, residing in a provincial 
town, with twenty children to keep him there, 
he might not have written more music than 
that now bearing his name, but much of it 
would have had a different character. Bach, 
at all events, produced unceasingly, with ref- 
erence to nothing save the art he adorned, and 
with nobody to please save the muse he wor- 
shipped 

From the whims of publishers, the veerings 
of public taste, and the thousand and one in- 
fluences which affected Handel, he stood apart. 
The great world wagged as it listed ; but in 
the quiet harbor of the Leipsic Thomas School, 
Bach served music with all the fervor of his 
great soul. We, in this self-seeking age, are 
rightly astounded at the phenomenon of a 
man thus working independently of personal 
aggrandizement, and pouring out treasures 
which he knew could not enrich their produc- 
er. But, as Judge Haliburton once said, ‘tA 
true artist has more than two eyes ;” and Bach 
saw that his career would reach beyond the 
limits of his earthly life. This is why he wrote 
with reference to the perfection of art rather 
than to merely pleasing the age in which he 
lived, and why, having caught up, to some ex- 
tent, his forward genius, we are ever making 
fresh discoveries of its worth. Depend upon 
it, the cry ‘Old Bach is come,” will be heard 
full often before the varied forms of his ap- 
pearing are exhausted, 

Wonderfully prolific as was Bach in the va- 
rious branches of secular music, his writings for 
the Church are, perhaps, the greatest proof of 
his industry, as they certainly are of his chaste 
and noble genius. Over three hundred Canta- 
ten for the Lutheran service are known to have 
proceeded from his pen, three of these for the 
feasts of Christmas, Easter, and the Ascension 
respectively—being of large dimensions and 
special importance. In the catalogue of the 
master’s works we find the Christmas music 
described as ‘‘Oratorium tempore nativitatis 
Christi in VI. Part. divis”. but it may be 
doubted whether Bach himself authorized the 
description, not merely because the so-called 
oratorio is a collection of cantatas for use on 
the first, second, and third days of ‘Christmas, 
New Year's Day, the first Sunday in the year, 
and the Feast of the Epiphany, but also be- 
cause the various sections of the work are dif- 
ferently scored, Part 1, for example, includes 
trumpets, drums, flutes, oboe and bassoon ; 
Part 2 has no bassoon; and Part 5 has oboes 
only in addition to strings. Each section is 
really a separate work, dealing with a separate 
incident of the Nativity, and in no sense con- 
nected with the others save by a common sub- 
ject. 





Whether Bach himself sanctioned the union 
of his six cantatas under the name of an orato- 
rio may not he specially impert nt. but it is 
needful to bear in mind the fact of their arbi- 
trary association when we stand face to face 
with the practical difficulties of performance. 
To present the whole six intact is simply im- 
possible, for rensons which must be obvious, 
and there are only two practicable courses— 
either to give some of the parts unmutilated, 
or to abbreviate them all. Either of these 
courses may be taken with propriety, but we 
think the balance of advantage is in favor of 
the second, which was that adopted by Mr. 
Barnby. Anyhow. the work, or aggregate of 
works, as presented on Monday evening, came 
within the limits of a single concert, while the 
sory of the Nativity was told from beginning 
to end, instead of being broken off in the mid- 
dle. As to structure, the ‘‘Christmas Orato- 
rio” resembles the Matthew ‘‘Passion,” though 
differing in matters of detail. Both present 
the fundamental idea of the Christian Church 
assembled to hear and meditate upon a portion 
of its founder's history, the narrative being told 
in atenor recitative, and its incidents made 
the subject of reflective solos and choruses, 
with an occasional chorale for the ‘‘great con- 
gregation.” Thus far the two works run in 
parallel lines ; but the ‘‘Passion” is more dra- 
matic and less didactic than the ‘‘Nativity,” 
which makes an attempt at personation only 
when dealing with the utterances of the Angels, 
the Shepherds, and the Wise Men. The dra- 
matic interest at these points is, however, very 
slight, so that the work depends almost entire- 
ly upon its character as a meditation. Toknow 
Bach even a little, is to know that therefore it 
is a success. When required, the noble master 
could be as dramatic as Handel; but his ge- 
nius was regulated by a calmness of spirit, a 
profundity of thought, and a piety of nature 
which best fitted him for the expression of deep 
religious feeling; and hence his sacred works 
have been aptly called ‘‘a living exegesis of 
the Gospel.” It certainly is as an exegesis of 
the Nativity in its subjective form, that the 
‘Christmas Oratorio” prefers the highest claim 
to favor. 

This being its distinction, we can, without 
knowing more, imagine the cheerful solemnity 
that pervades the music from beginning to end. 
While there is no vulgarity, nor even what may 
be described as sccularity, in its most joyous 
parts; its graver episodes are tempered by 
chastened gladness, and the perfect expression 
desired is thus attained. Yet there is no mo- 
notony. Bach’s consummate art knew how to 
avoid the imminent risk of splitting upon that 
rock. Considering that he had not the many 
resources now at command, he did wonders 
with the orchestra as an independent means of 
effect ; but the ‘Christmas Oratorio” most 
strikingly shows his power of inventing new 
forms. Take, for example, the andante move- 
ment ‘‘For unto us He cometh poor,” wherein 
a separate orchestral theme of Mendelssolnic 
grace, a chorale for treble voices, and a bass 
recitative, are beautifully worked up together. 
Take, also, the pastoral symphony, which is 
not merely an accompanied tune, but a splen- 
did illustration of Bach’s power to weave a 
number of distinct parts into a harmonious 
whole. Take yet again the duet ‘Immanuel, 
beloved Name,” in which a bass recitative is 
associated with an arioso for soprano, and the 
air, ‘‘Ah ! my Saviour,” in which a second 
voice acts as echo to the first. 

These are but samples of the novelties abound- 
ing in the work, and it was by help of such as 
these that Bach diversified his treatment of a 
subject having little variety in itself. We 
might dwell at length upon the beauty of the 
songs, the grandeur and consummate skill of 
choruses, and the impressive harmonies of the 
chorales, but we do not wish to present an ex- 
haustive criticism so much as to excite public 
interest in a too long-neglected work. Enough 
has been said to answer this purpose, or, if 
not, it is of little use to say anything at all. 





The production of the ‘‘Christmas Oratorio” 


will confer lasting honor upon the present sea- 
son of the Koval Albert Hall Cheral Society, 
and upon its conductor. Mr. Barnby, we 
hardly necd say. had before won distinction a 
areviver of Bach. To him we owe the now 
frequent performances of the Matthew ‘‘Pas- 
sion ” and as there is reason to believe that he 
will persevere in his cfforts to make the coim- 
panion work not less popular, the debt of grat- 
itude will eventually be a heavy one. Mr. 
Barnby must have taken immense pains with 
the preparation of the ‘‘Christmas Oratorio,” 
and deserves hearty congratulations upon the 
very considerable success that attended his 
self-denying and conscientious labor. The cho- 
ruses were all given creditably, many of them 
very well indeed ; while the unaccompanicd 
chorales were nearly perfect. 

As the orchestra was precisely that ordained 
by Bach, it was neither numerous nor noisy. 
The effect of it, however, was often deliciously 
fresh and piquant. Weshould add here, that 
Dr. Stainer rendered good service at the organ, 
especially in the performance of those trumpet 
passages which the trumpeters of our day de- 
cline to attempt. The solos entrusted to Mme. 
Alvslebcn, Mme. Patey, Mr. W. H. Cummings, 
and Signor Agnesi, were in competent hands. 
Mme. Patey distinguished herself greatly in 
the two beautiful contralto airs ; Mr. Cum- 
mings gave the trying recitatives with unfail- 
ing taste and declamatory skill, and Signor 
Agnesi sang throughout like the admirable ar- 
tist he is known to be. On the whole, had 
“Old Bach” been present he would have ap- 
proved the first public performanee in Eng- 
land of his great work. 





Concert Room Construction.* 
(Continued from page 157.] 


St. George’s Hall contains the only other organ in 
Engiand of the same size asthe Albert Hall organ, 
built by the same builder, and played upon mostly 
by thesame player. Now in St. George’s [all, the 
effect of loud music, of at all an intricate deserip- 
tion, played upon the organ, is an absolute chaos; 
all detail and clearness of form is the musie is ob- 
literated ; and it is only the ha ifu’s of the organ 
concerts there, who have grown used to the effect 
to some extent, who can manage to make anything 
at all out of it. I used to suppose that this was a 
drawback incident to all organ performances in 
large buildit.gs; and the Albert Hall being still 
larger, I expected a still worse result, and went to 
hear the organ one day as a kind of duty, and not 
anticipating any great pleasure from it. 1 was 
most agreeably surprised and pleased to find that, 
though the resonance was in excess of what was 
beneficial, it was by no means such as materially to 
interfere with the effect of the music; which for the 
most part was distinct and well defined in effect. 
This, of course, was ater the velarium was up; had 
it not been so, the result would no doubt have been 
less satisfactory, as the large coneave surface of 
glass must have reflected the sound in a very detri- 
mental manner. As it was the sound impinged 
upon surfaces which, though resonant, were not 
highly reflective, and the result was as described. 
That this organ was not as disadvantageously cir- 
cumstanced as the one in Liverpool was apparently 
no fault of the organ builder, who, according to Gen- 
eral Scott’s statement, particularly recommended 
that the floor of the Albert: Hall should be Jaid with 
tiles, and the walls finished with hard polished 
plaster, Fortunately for the effect of his own in- 
strument, as well as for every other kind of musi- 
eal performance in the Albert Hall, this ill-judged 
advice was not acted upon: but it may be mention- 
ed as a warning to my professional brethren who 
may be engaged on buildings of this class, nt to 
place much faith in what organ builders tell thein. 
Organ builders know how to voice pipes, but be- 
yond that, their opinions are very little to be re- 
lied upon, 

Coming now to the consideration of arrangement 
and planning of concert-rooms, so as to place per- 
furmers and audience in the best possible relation 
to one another, Mr, Statham says this matter has 

* Architecture Practically Considered with reference to 
Music. A Paperread before the Royal Institute of Brit- 
ish Architects. By H. H. Statham, junior, Associate. 
(Printed with the Transactions of the Socicty.) 
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received comparatively little attention, Most of 
our concert-rooms are a kind of enlargement and 
expansion ofthe old ball-room model, with a flat 
fluor for dancing and promenading, and a1 orches- 
tra for the players up above, out of the way A and 
this plan is mostly adhered to, although we have 
long ago recognized in our theatres the necessity of 
placing the auditorium at such a slope and angle 
that all may seo and hear what passes on the 
stage, The Albert Hall, though novel in some re- 
spects, is not so in its general form: it is in its gen- 
eral design as much the result of precedent as any 
other music room, and in proportion as it is so, it 
is not successful as a music room :— 

“It is based avowedly on the form of the Roman 
amphitheatre, as our other music halls are (un- 
avowedly) upon the English ball-room; the result 
has been an architectural and practical inconsis- 
tency. The adoption in a building where an audi- 
ence at one end are to hear music performed at the 
other, of a form which was specially designed origi- 
nally for persons seated round the sides to witness a 
spectacle in the centre, is a great inconsistency ; 
and the arrangement of the seats brings a consider- 
able portion of the audience into an altogether 
wrong position for hearing the music. That every- 
body can hear is perfectly true; the question is, 
what do they hear, and is it what they want to 
hear? Now, the orchestra and a large part of the 
auditorium form part of the same ellipse, only sep- 
arated from cach other by an arbitrary division so 
placed as to mark off space for a sufficient number 
of performers. The resultis that portions of the 
audience can form no adequate idea of the effect. of 
music, because they are at one side of it; indeed, on 
the seats nearly adjoining the orchestra the audi- 
ence are actually seated nearly behind the singers, 
at all events behind the direction in which the 
sound is impelled; and are hearing one side of the 
chorus close to them, while the other side is in the 
distance at the opposite extremity of the orchestra, 
This is the inevitable result of applying to a build- 
ing for music an arrangement originally intended 
for a spectacle.” 

It is probable, Mr. Statham thinks, that for the 
largest class of musical performances, the execution 
of great works of combined choral and ins'rumen- 
tal effect, neither the amphitheatrical nor the theat- 
rical form will be found the most suitable. Some- 
thing approaching to the theatre form is better, as 
the orchestra can then be confined under a lower 
roof and between side walls, and the sound driven 
more forward: 

“On the whole, therefore, I believe it will be found 
that the requirements of the case are best met, and 
the difficulties best avoided by the long form of 
room, rather than the theatre or amphitheatre form, 
and that conduction is a more direct and successful 
way of conveying the sound to the audience than 
radiation. The waste space of air ina room of this 
size may be made much less in proportion to the 
area than in an amphitheatre, as the amphitheatre 
could not be made to look otherwise than ill-pro- 
portioned, unless its roof were placed at a consider- 
able height from the floor; but for a rectangular 
room, & smaller proportion of height to width would 
be sat sfactory enough, and the sound in its transit 
from the performers to the audience could be con- 
fined within more manageable limits. For the sue- 
cessful conduction of sound in this way through a 
long building it is essential that the sound, as pro- 
duced ia the orchestra, should be confined from 
spreading above or at one side of the performers, 
and reflected forward as strongly as possible; that 
the height of the auditorium, though greater than 
that of the orchestra, should not be such as to give 
room for any unnecessary loss or dispersion of 
sound, or to allow space fora disturbing echo from 
the roof; that for the same end the roof should be 
nearly flat rather than circular, so as not to collect 
and focus any reflection of sound which may be in- 
evitable. The orchestra shonld be constructed 
principally of wood, and the walls of the auditorium 
lined with wood; but the walls, as well as the ceil- 
ing, require to have their otherwise flat surfaces 
broken at intervals by projections, in order to 
avoid the conduction of sound aleng the walls, and 
break up any reflection from the ceiling ; and care- 
ful provision must be made against a return echo 
from the end of the room. So much for the prin- 
cipal acoustic provisions, which have been before 
laid down from experiment by some of the best 
authorities on the subject, and in regard to which I 
need only observe that riy own experience, as far 
as it goes, completely confirms them. 

“But now as to arrangement of the audiere> and 
performers in regard to one another. One of the 














principal advantages of the longitudinal room is 
that the audience all sit facing and directly oppo- 
site to the performers; not only a better position 
for hearing, but more comfortable in every way; 
for althoneh we do not hear with our eyes, there is 
an irresistible tendency to look towards the quar- 
ter from which the sound comes; and in a side gal- 
Jery in a music hall you will always see the andi- 
ence with their heads all turned sideways to look at 
the orchestra. A room with a flat floor, however, 
is always unsatisfactory for hearing, and I hold that 
the seats should always rise as they recede from the 
orchestra. When sitting, as I have often done, at 
the back of a long flat-floored room at a concert, I 
have always felt that the principal volume of sound 
was over my head, and out of my reach, so to speak, 
In the (accompanying) roughly sketched diagrams, 
for a concert room on this model, the floor is accord- 
ingly shown ascending, not by a regular slope, but 
in a curve, on the principle called by Mr, Scott Rus- 
sell the isacoustie curve, the method of setting out 
which is fully explained and illustrated in Mr. 
Roger Smith’s work on Acoustics. In a room of 
such length as this, however, it is not possible to 
carry out the rise of the seats to the extent contem- 
plated by Mr. Russell (raising the sight line 1 foot 
6 inches for each seat) as this would soon bring the 
auditorium up to the ceiling, unless the performers 
were placed very high, which for other reasons is 
undesirable. I have been content with a rise of 
seven or eight inches for each person. The ten- 
dency of this curve is to fall near the point of sound 
production, and to rise again further on; this 
brings the front rows of the auditory higher up in 
relation to the performers, so that the sound is not 
carried so far over their heads as would otherwise 
be the case. Another point to be considered in 
placing the audience is, that for a performance on a 
large scale (which alone we are now considering), 
no person who wishes to enjoy the musie, or to real- 
ize its true effect, would ever choose to sit close up 
to the orchestra, As concert-rooms are generally 
arranged, it may be taken as a rule that for this 
class of performance all the first ten or twelve rows 
of seats, if not more, are thrown away, so far as any 
real enjoyment of the music goes, Now we gener- 
ally find, in connection with concert rooms, a con- 
siderable space in front of the audience end occu- 
pied by a large lobby or crush-room, serving main- 
ly as a waiting place for relieving the pressure of 
the crowd in going out or comingin. Now, I have 
proposed here the system of carrying the auditori- 
um to the very back of the building, and making 
the entrances to the principal portion of it at the 
sides, between the auditorium and the orchestra, 
transforming the space usually oceupied by the 
front seats, in which no ont can hear with pleasure, 
into a vacant space which thay act as a crush-room 
or foyer before and after the concert, and as a prom- 
enade for part of the audience during the interval 
which generally occurs in the middle of a perform- 
ance, If this space were laid with parquetry floor- 
ing on joists, with a hollow space underneath, it 
would not only make a very effective entrance to a 
room, but would probably act as a reflector and re- 
inforcer of the sound from the orchestra. The fact 
that any of the audience leaving before the close of 
a concert would have to pass before the performers, 
may occur as an objection; but it is only the solo 
performers in front of the platform who are much 
disturbed by such an untimely exodus, and by ar- 
rangement of the aisles the audience need not pass 
near them at all, It may be observed that there 
should never be a centre aisle between the seats in 
a concert-room, as this places the solo singer oppo- 
site an empty strip of floor instead of a range of ap- 
preciative countenances,” 

Very large ideas, says Mr. Statham, in the paper 
from which we are quoting, have been afloat lately 
as to the number of parsans who may be accommo- 
dated to hear music in one building; and a well 
known writer on architecture has made it a charge 
against us that we are content with getting three 
or four thousand people into a concert room, 
whereas, if the buildings were properly arranged, 
four or five times that number might hear:— 

“This idea I believe to be a complete fallacy, and 
one which those who build such rooms should dis- 
courage. Jt is impossible by any acoustic expedi- 
ents to secure that music should be intelligibly 
heard and effectively rendered in rooms beyond cer- 
tain limits of size. 1 say “intelligibly” heard, be- 
cause that, as before hinted, is really the poiat. You 
may no doubt group 15,000 or 20,000 people in such 
a way that they shall all be within sound of the per- 
formers, and have a general notion of what is going 
on, but that is not hearing music. It does not in 





the least follow that because 500 performers pro- 
duce a certain effect in a building of a certain size, 
that 2,000 will produce an equal effect in a building 
of four times the area; for two reasons, The organ 
can be in some degree adapted to an ine eased scale 
of building, because its sounds are produced purely 
by mechanism, and by a heavier pressure of wind 
they can be forced up to a proportionate strength. 

I do not think these huge over-blown music-mills 
give as much pleasure to the ear as the old quieter 
instruments ; but it must be admitted that they can 

make themselves heard. But in regard to other in- 
struments and voices, increase of power can only be 
got by multiplying the numbers, and this is not the 
same thing at all. With increase of numbers comes 

decrease of delicacy, accuracy and precision; and, 
besides, a peculiar indistinetness and want of sharp- 

ness of effect, better felt than described, as if the 

outlines of the composition were blurred and uncer- 
tain, the result I suppose of the fact that when a 
thousand or more performers are to sing together 

they must be so far asunder that their sounds do 
not strike the ear with that combined and instanta- 

neous effect which can be secured with a smaller 
number. 

“In the second place 15,000 or 20,000 people can- 
not be accommodated within hearing of music at. all 
except in a building having a great cubical capacity 
in proportion to its area: that is to say, a vast mass 
of air space between the performers and a great por- 
tion of the audience, and sound cannot, by ordinary 
means, be forced through this space without a lia- 
bility to be dispersed and disturbed in its passage. 
This is not, certainly, a very scientifie way of put- 
ting it, but this isthe only way in which | can ex- 
plain the singular effect of the musie in the Albert 
Hall as heard in the baleony. You get a part of a 
phrase, from the violins for instance, distinctly, and 
the other portion of it seems to go away somewhere 
else. You do not hear particular instruments come 
in when they ought, but you find them out waen 
they have ,ot half through a phrase. This singu- 
lar effect I noticed over and over again the first 
time I visited the building. This is not ‘hearing 
music.’ I have heard, within a short period, 1,000 
performers in the Albert Hall, 500 in Exeter Hall, 
and 250 in the Liverpool Philharmonic Hall. The 
500 produced the greatest effect; but certainly the 
250 in the comparatively small room at Liverpool 
produced more effect than the 1,000 in the large 
Hall,sand as to clearness of rendering, in regard to 
detail, there is absolutely no comparison. 

“The corollary from all this is that great buildings 
like the Albert Hall are unsuitable for a clear and 
intelligible rendering of music: and the result would 
have been far more satisfactory for this end, if two 
halls of half the size had been built, and the audi- 
ence and performers divided betweenthem. It may 
be possible to enable 10,000 people, or at all events 
8,000, to hear 500 performers satisfactorily, but I do 
not believe it is possible to enable 26,600 to hear 
1,000 with the like result.” 

Thus far the writer has been treating the prob- 
lem of buildings for large combined choral and in- 
strumental performances only. A different class of 
performance, however, changes the conditions very 
much. In comparing vocal and instrumental con- 
certs, he remarks, it must be remembered that 
voices can be satisfactorily heard in front only, but 
the greater proportion of instruments can be heard 
nearly equally well all round; even the wind in- 
struments, which come nearest to the conditions of 
voices, ean be heard as we!l sideways and frontways 
for all practical purposes, and ean be very fairly 
heard even when playing away from the listener. 
For this reason a central position may beeome the 
best for the performers in a building intended epec- 
ially for this class of musie. 

“There is a most beautiful and intellectual class of 
compositions written by the great masters of the art 
as ‘chamber music,’ consisting mostly of music for 
three, four, or five stringed instruments. The idea 
oceurred some few years ago, of bringing these 
works within the knowledge of a larger publie by 
that series of performances which has gained such 
celebrity under the title of ‘Morday Popular Con- 
certs” These, though in one sense a great succes, 
are given under the most serious disadvantages 
from the want of snitably planned and constructed 
rooms for them. It is absurd to suppose that the 
same concert rooms which are suitable for an ora- 
torio performance can be suitable for this fine and 
delicate class of music. To treat chamber music so 
is as reasonable as it would be to place a statuette 
intended for a drawing room in the centre of a large 
square. What is wanted in this case is a room 
where all the audience shall be as near as possible 
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to the performers, and where there should be as 
little waste air as possible. In this case the centre 
of the room is quite the most suitable place for the 
performers, and a circular building, with concentric 
ranges of seats, and a raised platform in the centre, 
would be probably the best form that could be em- 
ployed. 

“In such a room, the seats for the audience should 
be ranged on the isacoustic curve, the whole build- 
ing kept low in comparison with its area, and roofed 
by a dome, with light iron or timber ribs, and a 
central light. The inner surface of the dome should 
be lined with wood panelling, as also the wall above 
the top row of seats, The central skylight would 
be the simplest and most natural method of light- 
inz in a case of this kind ; but to obviate the echo 
from a flat surface of glass, | would glaze the inner 
skylight as a congeries of small circular lights, with 
convex glass, the convex side downwards; this 
would effectually break up and disperse echo. and 
at night artificial light could be applied within 
and above the centre of each of these lights. In a 
building arranged on this plan, there would not be 
more than about thirty-five feet above the players 
at the highest point: the whole of the resonant sur- 
faces, the roof and walls, would be equidistant from 
the players, and the sound would impinge on every 
point at the same moment; the building, as sug- 
gested here, would seat 2,000 people, of whom the 
furthest row would be within fifty feet of the play- 
ers, 
“In such a room I believe 2.000 people would be 
able to hear string quartet music with the effect 
which the composer intended, This is certainly 
not the case in St. James’s Hall, where these com- 
positions are now played. It is possible that for in- 
strumental music on a larger scale the central ar- 
rangement of the players might be found the bestin 
some ways, as bringing a larger number within good 
hearing “distance of the more delicate passages, 
though the arrangement and placing of the musi- 
cians in such acase is a matter of some little diffi- 
culty. I was not aware till the other day that this 
idea had been practically adopted for some time 
past at M, Pasdcloup's Sunday instrumental con- 
certs in Paris, which are given in a building at other 
times used as a circus, the orchestra being placed 
in the centre.” 

There is one instrument, Mr. Statham goes on to 
say, which is the means of bringing architecture 
and music into more direct and immediate relation 
than any other, The Organ, which really is not so 
much an instrument as a second orchestra in itself, 
not only demands great practical care as to its po- 
sition and surroundings, but forms in itself so im- 
portant and permanent a feature in a building—an 
edifice within an edifice—that its design and archi- 
tectural treatment become a matter of some mo- 
ment, 

“The architects of the classic revival, from Wren 
to Elmes, seem to ®have had a special spite against 
the organ, and to have regarded it generally as a 
nuisance interfering with their architectural compo- 
sitions, The architects of the Gothic revival pro- 
fess often a great interest in the organ; but the un- 
fortunate instrument, or its representative, the or- 
ganist, might well exclaim, ‘Save me from my 
friends.’ The greatest ingenuity could devise 
nothing more cruel, more absolutely ruinous to the 
effect of the instrument, than those receptacles in 
churches, called ‘organ chambers,’ in which it has 
become the almost universal practice to confine the 
instrument—placed under a low roof, and its sound 
only allowed to escape through arches on two sides 
(or sometimes only on one side), all possibility of 
anything like grandeur of effect is removed; and 
the result is, a great noise in the immediate vicinity 
of the instrument, and a muffled and unsatisfactory 
effect further off; all the harsher tones are exag- 
gerated, instead of the whole being blended into one 
volume of sound. The position is bad in other 
ways, for it 1s commonly against two outside walls, 
subjecting the instrument to changes of temperature 
to which it is extremely sensitive; and cramping it 
up into too small a space, which not only increases 
the chances of disarrangement of the mechanism, 
but the difficulty also of keeping it in proper repair. 
The ideas of architects generally, about the space 
required for an organ are far too limited, and the 
consequence is that the organs have to be squeezed 
inte too small a space, at the expense both of musi- 
eal effect and mechanical construction. There 
ought to be room for all the pipes without crowd- 
ing, and for every part of the instrument to be got 
at without disturbing any other part. This is 
seareely ever the case in the conventional organ 


chambers. If, from ritual considerations, it is a 








fixed condition that the choir are to be at the east 
end, the organ must be near them, but need not be 
in a cage; it should be provided for in an open 
transept near the choir, and the same height as the 
rest of the church, or nearly so. If, from any cir- 
cumstances, the architect is compelled by pressure 
from without to adhere to the organ chamber, the 
floor of this should be made lower than that of the 
church (proper provision being made against damp); 
the bellows and other parts of the mechanism will 
then go below the floor, and the pipes may have a 
chance of being sufficiently low to sound fairly 
through the arches. But, taking the question on 
musical grounds alone, there can be no doubt what- 
ever that the west end of achurch is the place for 
the organ, even if it has to be placed in a gallery in 
order to clear a west doorway, though it is of course 
better nearer the floor, and merely on a raised 
platform. In cathedrals by far the finest position 
for the organ, in regard to effect, is the time-hon- 
ored place on the choir screen; nor can I quite 
share the feeling which regards it as necessarily an 
architectural eyesore there. At all events, in en- 
deavoring to dispose of it otherwise, it will never do 
to dismember the instrument in the way which has 
been proposed on some occasions. In the archi- 
tect’s report as to the re-arrangement of Salisbury 
Cathedral, it was proposed, afier a lament over the 
increased size of modern organs, to ‘draft off all the 
cumbersome parts of the organ to the back of the 
stalls in the first arches right and left, in the choir 
aisles, where they would be very much concealed, 
or possibly, if found practicable, into the triforum.’ 
Such a cutting up of the instrument into bits would 
be very injurious to the musical effect, however it 
might be for the architectural. 

“The difficulty of the increased size of organs 
might be met in such a case, by placing the largest 
pipes lower down in the choir screen on each side 
of the entry into the choir, where they would either 
be sunk partly below the floor level, (or, if the 
safety of the piers might be affected by this) the 
pipes could be placed horizontally ;.as the larger 
pipes, the wooden ones in particular, which occupy 
the most room, can be placed so, with little if any, 
loss of effect. Another plan would be, if the archi- 
tect were very desirous to keep the vista unimped- 
ed, to place the organ sideways just under the north 
or south transept arch, or it might be placed on 
each side in this way with good effect, as it might 
then be divided into two instruments of equal power, 
capable of being used together or separately by the 
same player. But to cut up an organ into bits, and 
to put one bit here and another there, is, musically 
speaking, absurd. : 

“In regard to the position of organs in concert 
halls something has been said already: it may be 
added, however, that considering what a very large 
and important object a great organ is in a hall, al- 
most a piece of architecture by itself, it is not in 
gencral considered sufficiently in reference to the 
general design of the building. In almost all our 
concert rooms the organ looks like an after-thought, 
put there with no relation to the general design of 
the room. In St. James’s Ilall the organ is bal- 
anced on the top of some long posts. In the Albert 
Hall the organ is a gigantic excrescence, and the 
case, if case it can be called, has positively no rela- 
tion whatever in point of design, either to its posi- 
tion or to anything else in the building. So it is, 
more or less, in most instances. This might be 
avoided. It is generally possible to ascertain at the 
outset, when a large concert hall is being built, the 
intended size and position of the organ; and I 
should like to see this made a portion of the design 
from the first ; the basis, at all events, on whichthe 
organ stands being connected with the architecture 
of the room, in a permanent manner, In using the 
larger pipes as a part of the design (and nothing 
could be more suitable) it should be remembered 
that in the construction of an organ the largest pipes 
are always arranged on the two sides, and the 
smaller ones in the middle; the natural arrange- 
ment of the design, therefore, is with large wings 
and a low centre; an organ case with the principal 
feature in the centre, is a contradiction of the in 
tended arrangement, besides being an inconvenience 
to the builder, as it takes the larger pipes further 
from their proper position. 

“In the manner of designing organ cases at pres- 
ent, there seems to be too much of what may be 
called a studied simplicity, but which amounts to 
bareness. A row of pipes of different heights, with 
a band across, seems often to be considered quite 
enough to constitute a design. I do not think the 
new plan of leaving the tops of the pipes totally dis- 
played, without any finish, is any advantage to their 





sound, and the result, in many cases, is anything 
but beautiful or ornamental. In this respect there 
is certainly room for improvement in the prevalent 
manner of designing organ cases; and I think it 
can hardly be disputed that, in regard to smaller 
instruments especially, many of the organ cases 
made one hundred or one hundred and fifty years 
ago are, in regard to general artistic treatment, far 
superior to what are frequently put in modern 
churches,” 
(To be Continued,] 
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National Training School for Music. 
{From the London Telegraph, Dec 19.] 


Ever since 1865 the Society of Arts had in view 
the establishment of a music school on a large scale. 
It began by appointing a committee to gather infor- 
mation, and, wher fully armed with opinions and 
statistics, it brought the subject under the notice of 
Government, The Department of Science and Art, 
not seeing its way to afford any help, the society had 
either to give up the enterprise, or to rely upon pri- 
vate munificence. With commendable “pluck” the 
second alternative was adopted, and fortune favored 
the resolution, In his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Edinburgh, the society found a warm patron and co- 
worker, the Council of the Royal Albert Ilall was 
willing to give liberal assistance, and the Commission 
ers of the Exhibition of 1851 were ready to provide 
a site for the necessary buildings. With such help, 
and with assurances of liberal support from the gen- 
eral public—including an offer from Mr. C. J. Freake 
to build the school at his own risk and cost — the 
society had no difficulty in advancing its pro- 
ject, and yesterday the first stone of what is hoped 
will be really, as well as nominally, a ‘ National 
Training School for Music,” was laid a few yards to 
the west of the Albert Hall, by his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Edinburgh. Nothing could have been 
less ostentatious than the ceremony. The Duke, the 
officials concerned in the proceedings, and a select 
party of ladies and gentlemen, met in tne west cor- 
ridor of the Hall, and marched, without standing 
much upon the order of their going, along a covered 
way to a small tent erected over the stone. There, 
without ado, a gold trowel was handed to his Royal 
Highness, who performed with it the customary 
operations in a workmanlike manner, after which the 
stone was lowered into its place, and declared “well 
and truly laid.” A few words of thanks to the Duke 
from Major-General Eardley-Wilmot, Chairman of 
the Council of the Socicty of Arts, and an appropri- 
ate prayer by the Rey. Canon Brookfield, brougtt 
the simple proceedings to an end. With all its 
simplicity, however, the occasion was interesting in 
itself ; and interesting also, by reason of the truly 
representative assembly it brought together. A very 
large majority of those who surrounded the Duke 
belonged to the musical profession, the members of 
which seemed oblivious, for the nonce, of all their 
differences, and resolved to form a “happy family.” 
Among the more prominent representatives of the 
art were Sir Michael Costa, Sir Julius Benedict, Sir 
John Goss, Messrs. Cusins, Manns, Sullivan, Brinley 
Richards, Barnby, Hatton, Best, Ella, Hullah, Ran- 
degger, and Dr, Stainer. The presence of these gen- 
tlemen, and of others whom it is unnecessary to 
name, proved, at least, the existence of sympathy 
with the work in hand, among those whose good-will 
is absolutely necessary to success. A model of the 
proposed building was placed near the stone, and 
attracted much attention. The style is described as 
“an English style of the 17th century,” and the 
designer, Lieut. IH. H. Cole, R. E., has provided 
twenty class-rooms, professors’ rooms, and offices, 
There will also be a commnnication with the adjoin- 
ing Albert Hall, the use of a part of which has been 
generously granted. In view of this accommodation, 
it is easy to believe an official statement to the effect 
that the school “ will have premises positively unri- 
valled by those of any school in Europe.” 

Still further to mark an occasion of special inter- 
est, the Society of Arts gave a conversazione in the 
Royal Albert Hall last night to a very numerous and 
distinguished company. For this, the speeches usu- 
ally made over foundation stones had been reserved, 
and wisely, seeing that they were uttered in the 
hearing of thousands, instead of scores, and under 
circumstances otherwise specially advantageous. 
The chair was taken by the Duke of Edinburgh, 
whose appearance at the head of the Council of the 
Society of Arts was the signal for warm applause. 
A verse of the National Anthem having been sung 
by the Albert Hall Choral Society, under Mr, Barn- 
by’s direction, his Royal Highness called upon the 
Rey. Canon Brookfield to read a report, which, after 
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a brief history of the enterprise from its inception 
to the present time, went on to state that the funda- 
mental principle of the new school is “the cultivation 
of the highest musical aptitude in whatever station 
of society it may be found.” “With a view to this, 
the Council intend that admission shall be given to 
applicants only after examination has tested their 
powers, and that provision shall be made for 300 free 
scholarships, some to include instruction and no 
more, others to comprise both instruction and mainte- 
nance, both being good for an average period of five 
years, Some of these scholarships have already the 
certainty of endowment, the Duke of Edinburgh, 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York (for their re- 
spective provinces), the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
the Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, the Mercers’ 
and Fishmongers’ Companies, Lord Hatherley, and 
Sir W. W. Wynn, having each promised funds for 
one or more. In addition, thirty English, nine 
Scotch, three Irish, and four Welsh counties, with 
the colonies of New South Wales and South Austra- 
lia, are taking steps toward the same excellent object. 
Mr. Brookfield’s report went further into details, but 
was absolutely silent as regards the men by whom 
the school will be practically worked. Some infor- 
mation, we cannot but think, is needed on this point 
before the public at large will feel any confidence in 
the scheme. Liberal endowments, ‘and a magnificent 
array of patrons, are good things, but, after all, suc- 
cess depends upon those who dosthe actual work of 
teaching. Recovnizing this fact, the Council would 
set at rest possible misgivings, by stating at once 
whom they mean to place at the head of their school. 
The report finished, Dr. Lyon Playfair stepped to the 
front and proposed a vot of thanks to his Royal 
Highness the chairman. In the course of a short 
speech, the new Postmaster-General, warmly praised 
the competitive principle, to which reference had 
been made, and declared that the encouragement of 
talent, wherever found, had enabled Scotland, with 
its small population, to send able men all over the 
world. A dexterous reference to the approaching 
Royal marriage gave more than usual interest to Dr. 
Playfair’s well-deserved culogium of the illustrious 
Prince who is now doing so much for music in this 
country. The resolution was seconded by the Rev. 
W. Rogers, M. A., whom Major-General Wilmot in- 
troduced as the “bishop of the costermongers.” 
Mr. Rogers had little to say beyond mentioning that 
he knew nothing about music, and making a jocular 
reference to the probable increase in the value of his 
Albert Hall share, consequent upon the action of the 
new school. In acknowledging the thanks which 
had been voted by acclamation, his Royal Highness 
spoke of his own warm interest in the enterprise they 
had met to promote ; and made’special reference to 
a question which must have been in the minds of not 
a few present. Why found a new school when the 
Royal Academy of Music already exists? This 
question had occurred to him, and at his instance the 
Society of Arts entered into negotiations with the 
authorities of the Royal Academy in hope of an am- 
algamation. He (the Duke) had even personally 
charged himself with the conduct of those negotia- 
tions, but, after much time had been spent upon 
them, it was found that the “fundamental principles” 
of the two schools were so much at variance as to 
put the idea of union quite out of the question. ITis 
Royal Highness’s explanation, however satisfactory 
it may be, does not lessen the regret that all must 
feel, that his well-intentioned efforts failed to secure 
the result which rightly struck him as most desira- 
ble. The illustrious chairman next touched upon 
various matters mentioned in the report, and stated, 
amid cheering, that her Majesty and the Prince of 
Wales would each found a scholarship in the new 
Conservatoire. <A graceful allusion to the energy 
and devotion of the Society of Arts, and the propo- 
sal of a vote of thanks to that body, closed his Royal 
Highness’s concise and effective speech. The vote 
was acknowledged in a few words by Major-General 
Eardley-Wilmot, who proposed a similar expression 
of gratitude to Mr. Freake for his generous gift of 
the building. That gentleman being unfortunately 
absent through illness, there was no acknowledg- 
ment, and the formal proceedings of the evening 
closed. His Royal Highness then left the platform 
for his box, and the concert commenced, under the 
direction of Mr. Barnby, with the co-operation of 
Mme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Poyntz, Miss Fer- 
rari, Miss Sterling, the American contralto, and the 
band and chorus connected with the Hall. On such 
an occasion, criticism is scarcely challenged, but it 
may be said that great distinction was given to the 
programme by the choice of Mendelssohn's “Athalie” 
as its principle feature. The noble music with which 
Mendelssohn illustrated a stirring episode in Jewish 





history could not but be efficiently rendered, under 
the circumstances, and it was no fault of the per- 
formers if the audience received it somewhat coldly. 
Among the miscellaneous pieces were Auber’s 
“Flamme Vengeresse,” brightly sung by Madame 
Lemmens, and an old English ballad, “ The Three 
Ravens,” with which Miss Sterling contrived to 
rouse no small enthusiasm, Late though the song 
came, there was a general demand for an encore, to 
which the American vocalist responded by singing 
“The Three Fishers.” The overture to “Tl Barbi- 
ere” closed the proceedings of a day which may 
come to be marked with a red letter in our English 
musical calendar. 


_ 
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Tue Death of “Youna Americus.”—The Spring- 
field Republican, of Jan, 138, has the following ac- 
count of an incident which must have touched all 
hearts. 


The estimate placed by Dwight's Journal of Music 
upon the piano-playing of Master Walker (whom 
Mrs. Scott-Siddons is introducing to American au- 
diences) is worth quoting. “The playing of the 
gifted boy is something more than wonderful, it is 
good, * * * Such a programme, played in a 
manner that would be called good for anybody, was 
certainly remarkable for a boy of 11. Such a gift, 
whether it be genius or not, is sacred, and should 
be wisely sheltered from too much exposure, and 
the danger of wasting itself, as well as the frame it 
animates, too early.” 

These words of Mr. Dwight receive a painful em- 
phasis in the sudden death at Boston, Saturday 
night, of a boy whose musical talent was perhaps 
even more marvellous than Master Walker's, but 
whose friends paid no heed to such warnings,—we 
refer to the little violinist known as “Young Amer- 
icus.” His father was a member of a theatre or? 
chestra in London, named Speaight, and Master 
James, when a baby of less than three years, had 
untaught developed an astonishing facility with the 
violin, 80 that he played “by ear” everything he 
heard, even to the part of the first violin in elabo- 
rate overtures, Ile fairly compelled his admiring 
father to teach him, and then, four years ago, he was 
brought to this country to be exhibited. Master 
Speaight has played in all the principal cities of the 
Union, He was always kindly greeted as he trip- 
ped down to the foot-lights, and invariably encored 
after playing his solo, when he would usually take 
his place in the leader’s chair and conduct the or- 
chestra through an overture, and the enthusiasm 
which he displayed will never be forgotten by those 
fortunate enough to have seen him, Ile was slight, 
ethereal, and seemed to live in musie alone, having 
attained a delicacy and sentiment which would have 
done credit to a mature artist. There was no judi- 
cious check given to his morbid development, his fa- 
ther thinking that it was “‘so natural” that it couldn't 
hurt him. » Saturday afternoon, he played in the 
Boston theatre, felt ill, and was excused from his 
share in the evening's performance. During the 
evening his father heard James say from his bed, 
“Gracious God, make room for another little child 
in heaven !” and supposed he was talking in his 
sleep; but, going to him soon after, found that he 
was dead. 
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New York.—Two popular matinées are included 
in the Thomas scheme for the winter. The first of 
these took place at Steinway Hall on Saturday af.- 
ternoon, Jan. 3d, The price of admission to the 
matinées is fixed at one dollar, with fifty cents ex- 
tra for reserved places. The programme was light- 
er than at the evening concerts, preserving, hgw- 
ever, the high character which Mr, Thomas always 
strives to maintain in his selections, 

First on the list came Mendelssohn's “Midsummer 
Nights’ Dream” music, played with wonderful exact- 
ness and perfectness from Overture to March. 
Then Mr. Whitney sang “In diesen heil’gen Hal- 
len” from the “Magic Flute.” Mr. Lubeck, of whose 
admirable violoncello playing 1 have spoken in for- 
mer letters, followed with a Canzonetta of his own 
and an aria “In Giorni” by Pergolese. Liszt's sec- 





ond “Rhapsodie Hongroise,” which, arranged for 
the orchestra, has become quite a favorite, ended 
part first of the programme, and was embellished 
with a beautiful cadence for the harp, by Mr. Lock- 
wood, 

Part second opened with the Leonora Overture 
No. 3, followed by Schumann’s “Traeumerei.” Asan 
instance of the total depravity of inanimate things, 
let me state that, when Schumann’s lovely tone 
poem had fairly taken hold of the hearers, and the 
soul was almost rocked to sleep by the muted vio - 
lins, some horrible combination of steam and iron 
imprisoned in a gilded cage near the orchestra, be- 
gan rattling and thumping as though animated by 
the spirit of discord. This interesting performance 
was kept up until the end of the piece, and its ef- 
fect upon the delicate pianissimo passages may be 
imagined. The “Triiumerei” ended, the imprisoned 
demon became quiet and was heard no more. (Those 
who are posted in such matters say it was “only” 
water in the radiator), The other pieces were a 
Fantasie for the harp by Godefroid, played by Mr. 
Lockwood, who received a well merited encore; 
the air “O, ruddier than the cherry” (Handel) sung 
by Mr. Whitney, who also received an encore; the 
scherzo “La Reine Mab” by Berlioz, and the glori- 
ous Tannhiiuser overtur, 

The next matinée will take place on Saturday af- 
ternoon, Jan 10th, when a performance will be 
given of Raff's “Leonore” symphony, Beethoven's 
first Leonora overture, and a variety of interesting 
pieces, 

The orchestra for the Symphony Concerts, as 
well as for the Concerts of the Brooklyn Philhar- 
monic society, numbers sixty pieces, the quartet 
being increased to 11 first and 11 second violins, 7 
violas, 6 ’cellos and 6 basses. This orchestra is in- 
creased, whenever the work to be performed re- 
quires it, to 70, 80 or even to 100 players, as was 
the case when the 9th Symphony of Beethoven was 
performed last season. 

One great advantage which Mr. Thomas has over 
other conductors lies in the fact that when he 
wishes to increase the number of performers he can, 
and always does secure, for that purpose, old mem- 
bers of his orchestra who have often played under 
his direction, 

I believe there is no place in the world where 
good music, as well rendered as at these concerts, 
can be heard for a sum so moderate; the subscrip- 
tion price of one ticket, to the six Symphony Con- 
certs, being only eight dollars, and the price of a 
single ticket with reserved seat, two dollars. 

The third Symphony concert is announced for 
Saturday evening, Jan, 24th, 

Gade’s Symphony, No, 1 in C minor, and Beetho- 
ven’s Eighth Symphony are included in the pro- 
gramme. 

This week Messrs. Wieniawski and Maurel will 
give three concerts at Steinway Hall, on Jan. 6th, 
7th and 9th, The programmes comprise some good 
‘chamber music, which will doubtless be well ren- 
dered. A. A. 0, 

Paimapetputa, JAN, 12.—For the past two or three 
weeks there has been, with one or two exceptions, a 
complete stillness in the art atmosphere of Philadel- 
phia; the exceptions I refer to being the Wolsieffer 
matinées of the 8d and 10th inst.; Mr. Gaertner’s 
matinée and Mr. Guhlemann’s soirée of chamber 
music. At the Wolsieffer concert of Saturday, Jan. 
3rd, Haydn’s third Symphony, in E flat, was given 
with great success, the Adagio particularly well as 
to expression and finish. On the afternoon of the 
10th, Mozart’s Symphony in G minor was played ; 
Lut the event of this concert was the entrée of Miss 
Mary G. Gregory, a young Philadelphian, who has 
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been a careful and persevering student for some 
years, She played Hummel’s “Rondo Brilliant,” 
op. 56, for piano and orchestra, In every respect 
her performance was a success, and it can be confi- 
dently predicted that if the same care and attention 
is bestowed upon her future studies as have been 
upon her past, Miss Gregory will be a shining light 
among our concert pianists. At the close of the 
performance of the “Rondo” Miss G, was recalled to 
an “encore” by the applause of the vast audience, 
(the largest I have seen yet in attendance at these 
matinées), 

At Musical Fund Hall on Saturday afternoon Mr. 
Carl Gaertner gave the first of his series of popular 
concerts, The opening number was Haydn's quar- 
tet in G; this, together with Mozart’s “Clarinet 
quintet,” in which Mr. Schneider won laurels for 
his exquisite playing of the clarinet, and Prume’s 
“La Melancolie” for violin solo with quartet accom- 
paniment were the chief points of the programme, 

At the Chickering Rooms in the evening Mr. 
Guhlemann gave another of his soirées. The pro. 
gramme was about as follows: Schubert’s A minor 
quartet, and Beethoven's E flat quartet for piano and 
wind instruments (originally) but on this occasion 
with strings. Mr, Zeckwer played the piano part 
with great ability. Mr, Guh'emann played a vio- 
lin concerto of Mozart, but his great success was 
achieved in Chopin's B flat minor. Mr. Gastel sang 
a cluster of Schumann's songs most charmingly. 
On Friday next the first of the Thomas Symphony 
concerts, 
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Concerts. 

TIARVARD Musica Assocration.—The sixth 
Symphony Concert (Jan. 15) had the following 
programme : 

Overture to “Alfonso and Estrella”........ Schubert. 
**Violin Concerto, in A, op. 6.......-. J.8 Svendsen. 
2. Andante.—4. Finale: Allegro giusto. 

August Fries. 

Cantata:—‘Ariana A Naxos.” Scena for Soprano 


Solo, with Orchestra. (Second timein Boston). 
Mme, Erminia Rudersdorff. 


Symphony, in C. “Jupiter” Snes aeedespragavne Mozart. 
Allegro vivace.—Andante cantabile.—Minuet.— 
Finale: Fugue, with four themes. 
**Aria : “Mio bel tesoro,” from the Opera “Alcina,” 


RE rer = Handel. 
Mme. Erminia Rudersdorff. 


*War March of Priests, from “Athalie.” 
Mendelssohn. 


The three orchestral pieces, works of peren- 
nial freshness, went remarkably well, the or- 
chestra being up to its full number and in good 
condition, The strong, bright Schubert Over- 
ture (first introduced here in these concerts) is, 
if not a great, a very pleasing work, its light 
and catching melodies alternating with grand 
harmonic climaxes, and only gained in interest 
on this third hearing. The March from ‘‘Atha- 
lie,” as marches will, had grown ‘‘familiar™ 
years ago; but it has been too seldom heard of 
late, and by some chance had never figured 
before in the Harvard programmes. It made 
a ringing and sonorous close, majestic and 
heroic, the deep brass instruments swelling the 
harmony effectively. 

The ‘Jupiter’ Symphony (Mozart did not 
dream of the father of gods and men while 
writing it, we may be sure, though, like Mi- 
nerva, it did spring full-armed and perfect out 
of the Jupiter brain of Mozart) is doubtless one 
of the works with which so many of our news- 
paper critics fancy themselves as ‘‘familiar” as 
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they may ke with amarch. Someof them may 
have heard it half-a-dozen times in the course 
of their lives,—warrant enough for them to 
call it even ‘‘musty,”—but have they studied 
it? have they followed its several movements 
in rehearsals (not to speak of perusing the 
score) ? have they possessed themselves of it, 
its themes, method, treatment ? How many of 
these gentlemen can pass examination on their 
familiarity with (say) the last mevement of 
this same Mozart Symphony in C, where four 
separate fugue themes are so wonderfully inter- 
twined? Yet how often do we see a pro- 
gramme contemptuously characterized as hum- 
drum and old by those whose only acquaint- 
ance with the great works init has been the 
hearing of them in some one or two public con- 
certs! We venture to say that the Jupiter 
Symphony on Thursday was actually heard, 
felt and in some sense understood, for the first 
time by not a few who had sat through several 
performances of it in time past ; that it was, 
in the best sense of the word, positively never 
and fresher to them, than most of the vague 
and puzzling productions of the ‘‘new men,” 
which are so exultingly hailed and held np to 
us as novelties and signs of ‘‘progress.” As 
tothe performance this time, it may at least be 
said that the two middle movements were 
taken at atruer tempo, not so dragging and 
tedious as in a recert Thomas Concert. Gen- 
erally the instruments were in fine sympathy, 
and the beauties and grandeurs of the work 
were intelligibly brought out. Even the com- 
plex Finale was as appetizing and exhilarating 
as it was curious to the intellectual apprehen- 
sion, 

So interesting a composition asthe ‘Ariadne’ 
Scena, exhibiting a strong dramatic phase of 
Father Haydn little suspected of him, was 
surely worthy to be heard more than once in 
this good city ; and it was only a fair tribute 
to the brilliant past career and genius as a dra- 
matic singer of Mme. RupERspoRFF, remem- 
bering how nobly she sang it in the first Sym- 
phony Concert of last year, to call on er to be 
its expositor once more. The art, the fire, the 
fine conception, the impassioned energy were 
still there and made their great impression in 
spite of the fact, which sooner or later has to 
be reluctantly acknowledged in all singers, ad- 
mire them as we may, of the wear and tear of 
the voice, its loss of sweetness and of freshness 
rather than of power, the growing inequality 
of the tones, some of them harsh and unpleas- 
ant, and the necessity of carrying by storm 
points no longer reached with facile grace. We 
do not know another singer who could essay so 
difficult a task with anything like the same 
chance of success. The Handel Aria, for which 
Robert Franz had completed the orchestral 
score expressly forthe Association, had unfor- 
tunately to be abandoned for the present, ow- 
ing to the impossibility of getting it properly 
rehearsed, and Mme. Rudersdorff sang in its 
place a quaint old Italian scene by Alessandro 
Stradella : ‘‘Z7 destin non vuol ch’ io pianga,” 


with string quartet accompaniment, opening 
with interlinked, long, serious harmonies, and 
starting off spasmodically into aquick staccato 
measure. It did not go quite smoothly, but 
was certainly a ‘‘novelty” for these times. 
Mr. Aveust Fries, who has been doing such 
efficient service at the head of the violins, was 





warmly welcomed on his appearance as soloist, - 


and showed himself to be the same earnest, 
thoughtful, conscientious, skilful artist that we 
knew of old. It was very natural that he 
should wish to play from a Concerto by one of 
those Norther sea-shore composers (after Gade, 
longo intervallo) whom he has known and be- 
come interested in during his own residence in 
Norway. But we would rather have heard 
him ina selection of amore thankful character, 
something more genial, less strange and grop- 
ing in its harmonies, less vague in its inten- 
tions, less disappointing by its empty spaces 
here and there of almost unaccompanied mere 
passage-work, The music did not seem to help 
the interpreter,—what was there to interpret ? 
—and frequently the harmonic modulation was 
so ambiguous that it was hard to tell whether 
the orchestra and solo instrument were of one 
temperament. Of course there were promis- 
ing suggestions here and there, with occasion- 
al passages of beauty and of strength. Mr. 
Fries’s tone is of a fine, and often of a very 
rich, full quality. 


The next eoncert, nexg Thursday afternoon, 
will be one of unusual interest. It will open 
with the short but beautiful and noble Over- 
ture to Mozart's ‘‘Tito” (too seldom heard), 
and will end with the grand old Symphony 
(which cannot be too often heard), the Fifth of 
Beethoven. Mr. B. J. Lana will be the solo- 
ist, and will play with orchestral accompani- 
ment two very brilliant selections: the first, 
that admirable Concert stick (Introduction and 
Allegro Appassionato) by Schumann, which 
was heard for the first time here when he play- 
ed it a year ago; the second, wholly new tous, 
a Cappriccio by Sterndale Bennett. Then 
there will be no little curiosity to hear the first 
performance of a Manuscript Overture just 
composed by an American, Mr. Dudley Buck. 

The programme has one number of peculiar, 
if of melancholy interest:—a tribute to the 
memory of Agasstz,—Longfellow’s beautiful 
verses on the fiftieth birthday (May 28, 1857) 
of the great naturalist, set to music for a So- 
prano voice, with orchestral accompaniment, 
by Otto Dresel. 





WIENIAWSKI AND Victor Mavrev. Three 
very interesting Concerts,—save that the pro- 
grammes were too long, and further lengthened 
by the remorseless tyrant Encore—were given 
by these artists in the Boston Music Hall on the 
evenings of Jan. 12, 13 and 16. + 

The great violinist, and the admirable bari- 
tone singer of the Strakosch-Nilsson Opera 
had the valuable assistance of Mme. MADELINE 
ScuILLer, the pianist, who made so great an 
impression in one of the Symphony Concerts, 
Miss JENNIE T. Bui, Contralto, and the Beet- 
hoven Quintette Club: also of an able pianc- 
forte accompanist in Mr. RemBreiinskr. Here 
are the three programmes as printed; there 
were some changes when it cameto the perform- 


ance: 
» 
Quintet, B flat, 2 Violins, 2 Violas and ’Cello. 
Mendelssohn, 
Aria, from “Maria de Rudens”’............. Donizetti. 
Piauo Solo. Grand Polonaise in E flat, [Op. ri ‘ 
opin. 
“Trille Du Diable.” Sonata for Violin....... Tartini. 
i EE Ne dcckeicndedun ened essa beavced Gounod, 
b. Serenade from “Don Juan’’............++ Mozart. 
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Aria, from Cenerentola. [‘‘Non piu mesta.’’] 5 
CONtTAIEM. ..2.000-cccscccececccesesenes pesos Rossini. 

Overture, “William Tell."? Transcription for 
WOME, ck as cokbcvedaPiCECGiee chase des cones *: Liszt. 
Grand Air of Mahomed, [From “Siege of Corinth.”] 
Rossini. 
“})j Tanti Palpiti.’” Fantasie for Violin.... Paganini. 

Duo from ‘Favorita.’ Contralto and Baritone. 

Donizetti. 


TT. 


Quartet. D Major. 2 Violins, Viola and Cello. Haydn. 
‘Le Vallon.’ Melodie. [Barito: e].....---.-- ; Gounod. 
Impromptu in B flat, Major. Op. 142. No. 3 Schubert. 
Adagio and Fugue. For Violin Solo........++++ Bach. 

Mr. ‘Wieniawski. ; 4 
Il Ballo in Maschera, [‘Eri tu.’] Baritone Air.. Verdi. 


Quintet, G Minor. 2 Violins, 2 Violas and oi. 


ozart. 
Adagio and Variations. Contralto........- “Hummel. 
a. Legende, i For Violin........ Wieniawski. 

b. Russian Air, “ ad 
Faust Valse. Transcription for Piano........ -- Liszt. 
Grand Air of Mahomed. [From ‘Siege of Corinth.’] 
Rossini. 

Tit, 
Grand Sonate. [‘Kreutzer.’] Piano and Violin. 

Beethoven. 
Ernani. [‘O de verdi anni miei’.] Baritone.... Verdi. 
Fantaisie Faust. For Vioiin..........++ Wieniawski. 
‘O Salutaris.’ Comra to.........ceeececes .-- Rossini. 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream. Trauscription for 
PUARB i ccciccccacves tvcorecceesees eossveavesos Liszt. 


a. ‘Le Printemps’ [‘Bella come un angelo’}Gounod, 
b. Aria from ‘Don Pasqua'e.’ Baritone. Donizetti. 


a. Romancein F, [Vioin]...........++: Beethoven. 

b. Polomaiae, WO. D...< 000 cee sesvceee Wieniawski. 

‘I think of Thee.’ Contralt0........---:essee rene ot. 

ja. Reverie. For Violin. ......+..+++++- Vieuxtemps. 
“ 


tb. St. Patrick’s Dav. “ i 
Duo, ‘L’ Addio.‘ Contralto and Baritone... Donizetti. 


Tt was truly a great treat to hear once more 
the exquisite violin playing of Mr. Wieniaw- 
ski,—and it added something to its interest 
that we listened with the knowledge that this 
artist has been called to take the Master's place, 
as the successor of Vieuxtemps, in the Conser- 
vatoire at Brussels. The finest feature in the 
concerts (at least to those who sat where they 
could hear it well in that vast hall,—no place 
for Chamber music), was the String Quartet 
and Quintet playing led by Wieniawski. The 
B-flat Quintet of Mendelssohn went so smooth- 
ly, with such precision, jivesse and expression, 
that tha other artists seemed inspired by the 
new leader, who in a true artist spirit sank the 
virtuoso in studying to bring out the beauty of 
the whole. The Haydn Quartet also was deli- 
cious; why can we not hear more of these 
pure masterpieces!) And would that we might 
hear them played so fincly in a smaller room ! 
For the Mozart Quintet something shorter was 
substituted. M. Wieniawski’s two most im- 
portant solos, the Bach and Tartini pieces were 
made to change places; both were admirably 
rendered, and, on being recalled after the for- 
mer, he gave in his own beautiful and feeling 
way that lovely aria from Bach's orchestral 
suite inD. The selections from the virtuoso’s 
well-known ronnd of concert pieces, his own 
‘Legende” particularly, found fresh welcome. 
M. Maurer confirmed the good report that pre- 
ceded him hither from the Opera. He has a 
manly, easy and refined appearance, his voice is 
ofarich, sweet, sympathetic quality, very evenly 
developed, and his singing, which is intelli- 
gent, artisticand expressive,—highly finished 
and effective in the fiorid Rossini music, —re- 
called FaureSto our memory as we heard him ia 
London a dozen years ago. The songs by 
Gounod appeared at their best with so able an 
interpreter, who entered so fully into the spirit 
of them. We may all promise ourselves much 
pieasure from him when he comes back here 
with the opera. Mme. SciiLLer, instead of 
the Wiliam Tell transcription, played another, 
likewise by Liszt, from Le Prophéte, more as- 
tonishing than edifying in those glissando pas- 
sages with both hands (alluding perhaps to the 
skating scene). But her appearance and 
performance in each concert were hailed with 
undiminished pleasure by the public.—Miss 
JENNIE Beiu has arich and powerful contralto 
voice, with brilliant if not very finely finished 





execution; yet her singing for the most part 
lacked the vital charm oneseeks. Wethought 
her most successful in Haydn’s canzonet: ‘‘My 
mother bids me bind my hair,” which she sang 
as an encore piece. 

——__.¢< 9-9 

Arotto Civus.—A recent article inthe @/ohe has 
the following particulars concerning this flourishing 
part-song society : 

The club was organized in July, 1871, with about 
forty members, Mr. John TH. Stickney, Mr. John N, 
Danforth, Mr. Charles J. Sprague and Mr. C. C. 
Wentworth being the principal movers in its ergani- 
zation, Last Winter, by an act of our Legislature, 
it was made an incorporated body, with ability to 
hold property, ete, the matter of personal liability 
being thus avoided, besides putting the club upon a 
firm and substantial basis. The rooms on Tremont 
street are mod ls of convenience, attractive in ar- 
chitecture, and embellished with the most consider- 
ate taste, Here, every Tuesday evening, the club 
holds its rehearsals, to which are admitted associate 
members and friends. The library of music is com- 
posed of works of all the best masters, patronizing 
the German school of part songs more largely, per- 
haps, than any other; and for this the elub is large- 
ly indebted to Mr. Sprague, who has given much 
time to their translation. The society is fortunate 
in having a most efficient board of management— 
thoroughly united in its efforts for the welfare of 
the clab—a most worthy secretary (Mr. Arthur 
Reed), whose fidelity and taste are so commendably 
noticeable; while the treasurer, Mr. Tloward, and 
the likrarian, Mr. Wentworth, are well adapted to 
aud ably fill their respective positions. The list of 
active members is as follows; Tenors—William P. 
Llake, S. Lewis Brackett, Cyrus Brigham, Allen A, 
Brown, Nathaniel Childs. L. H. Chubbuck, David 
W. Loring: E. R. Morse, Edward Prescott, T. Frank 
Meed, John Rogers, W. H. Ropes, Jr., Edmund &, 
Clark, Henry A. Cook, Horatio G, Curtis, John N, 
Danforth, Thomas A. Davis, Clement K. Fay, C. B. 
Fillebrown, Samuel W. Langmaid, Arthur Lincoln, 
L. L. Seaife, Charles IT. Small, John Tl. Stickney, 
L. P. Thatcher, Geor e W. Want, C, C. Wentworth, 
N. O. Whiteomb, IT. L. Whitnev, Joseph R. Winch, 
William J. Winch. Basses—Ifenry M. Aiken, H. 
C. Barnabee, L. B. Barnes, W. M. Bradbury, A. 
Parker Browne, E. ©. Bullard, George H. Chicker- 
ing, Warren Davenport, Harry F. Fay, Gardner 
Gove, Joseph W. Green, Jr. Albert F. Iarlow, 
Alonzo P. Howard, Charles T. Toward, George Hs- 
ley, F. W. Lawrence, J. R. Leeson, John A, Lowell, 
FE. (. Moseley, Bennett H. Nash, C. EF. Pickett, P. 
IT. Powers, Henry S. Pray, Arthur Reed, Henry J, 
Smith, Charles J. Sprague, Hiram Wilde, Frank B, 
Wilder, John F, Winch, George C. Wiswell. 

The Board of Officers is as follows: President, 
John P. Putnam; Vice-President. Charles If. Allen: 
Secretary, Arthur Reed: Librarian, C. (. Went- 
worth; Musical Director, B. J. Lange; Committee 
on Musie, John H. Stiokney, Ilenry M. Aiken, J. R. 
Leeson. 

eo) vw 

Bantes on tHe Stace.—We cannot forbear copy- 
ing from the Siturday CGazetle the following season- 
able remarks on a sad topic to which we have else- 
where alluded. 

We cannot let the opportunity pass without add- 
ing one more tothe many remonstrances we have 
already made against the harshness, not to say in- 
considerate cruelty, of sacrificing tender childhood 
on the altar of greed. Here was a child, talented 
beyond doubt, who, at an age when other children 
are absorbed in play, unconscious that the world 
has care or trouble in store for them, was brought 
face to face with the stern realities of life, and fore- 
ed to toil for his livelihood until he died in the 
traces. He was not quite seven years of age, but 
for the last two years he has been dragged from one 
end of the country to the other, his immature ener- 
gies destroyed by constant travel and constant. la- 
bor, his nights turned into days, the hours when he 
should have been permitted to sleep made hours of 
wakefulness and to!l to him, Ie was always in the 
midst of excitement; his nerves were ever at their 
full tension. Is it, then, any wonder that he wore 
his young life ont, and went to his rest with the 
heart-rending entreaty: “Merciful God, make room 
for a little fellow !” 


enced the joys of childhood in their early bloom. 
Had he lived to man’s estate, he would not have 
h:.d it in his power to look back upon any period 





of his early career in which he had been as other 
children. No sweet retrospections of childish 
hepes and fears would have ever been his. If men 
are but children of a larger growth, there are also 
children who are but men of a smaller growth, and 
he was one of these unfortunates. There is some- 
thing exquisitely sad in the contemplation of such a 
blighted life. Of late we have had overmuch of 
these painful exhibitions of youth diverted from its 
natural channels. For the past five or six weeks, 
the public have looked, without a murmur of dis- 
approbation, upon the performances of two fragile 
and tender children upon the trapeze. They have 
seen the young limbs twisted out of shape, have 
seen that diffilence and modesty which are the 
charm of girlhood set at naught, without uttering a 
single protest against the cruel sight. Almost from 
their cradle, these two helpless little girls have been 
devoted to the most duh and brutalizing of call- 
ings. Can it be for a moment imagined that many 
years will elapse before they, too, will break down 
under the forced development they have undergone, 
and will put up, in turn, their wail of agony to mer- 
ciful God, to make room in Heaven for them? It 
would appear that those who ruthlessly crush these 
young lives seem to think that the gentle words of 
the Master read: “Suffer, little children, and come 
unto Me, for of such is the kingdom of Heaven,” 

It is fully time that these miserable spectacles 
end, We have seen babics scarcely out of their 
swaddling clothes put upon the staze to mimic the 
airs and graces of grown people. They swagger 
about, utter doubles ententes, wink their eyes at the 
audience, and, in fact, do all that has been found so 
objectionable in their adult models, without one 
sign of reprobation ‘rom their auditors. On the 
contrary, laughter and unstinted applause greet the 
repulsive manikins, who are forced to come forward 
again and again to minister to depraved taste, 
Some of these infants imitate the grossness of their 
elders with startling fidelity to nature. The sug- 
gestive actions of the can-ean, the sensuous leer of 
the fast woman, the impudent stare and brazen 
smile of the concert hall courtesan, all duplicated 
with horrifving reality by these precocious midgets, 
who cannot but beeome thoroughly saturated with 
vulgarity and impurity years before they can possi- 
bly know the evil or choose the good. And yet 
men and women, with children of their own, ‘sit 
nightly before these acts, and encoura:e them by 
boisterous approval. Rather another massacre of 
the innocents by another Herod, than their moral 
massacre by instilling into them a knowledge of 
things which must forever blight the purity and 
simplicity that should dominate the nature of early 
childhood, 





$6 >> —___ 
At the annual meeting of the Harvard Musical Associ- 
ation he.d last Monday ev. ning, the following officers 
were eleeted for the ensuing year: Vice-President, 
Charles C. Perkins; Treasu.er, 8. Lothrop Thorndike ; 
Recording Secretary, William P. Blake ; Correxponding 
Se: retary, Dr. Samuel W. Langmaid; Directors at Large, 
Charies F. Shimmin, Dr. F. E. Oliver. The President, 
John S. Dwight, was elected, last year, fo. four years. 








Witt water rey ue nin. ?—The Globe says: 


It is c’a'med that the repression of musical Sunday en- 
tertainments in New York, which has been attempted 
under the auspices of the Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ation, is in conflict with the Constitution of that State. 
The only restriction imposed by that instrument upon 
Sunday observances of a secular character relates to the 
prohibition of acts of licentiousness or practices incon- 
sistent with the peace or safety of the State. It is, to 
say the least, extremely doubtful whether the musical 
recreations of tl.e Germans, against which this measure 
is aimed, come under these provisions, and it seems prob- 
able that if it is carried out, it wiil either be declared il- 
legal by the courts or lead to an agitation which will be 
the means of repealing the Sunday laws altogether. It 
is a narrow exclusiveness which would deny to the sober 
and decorous Germans their music and lager beer, while 


fashionable churches play with impunity operatic airs, 
and fashionable worshippers, when the religious services 
are over, indulge in generous v ntages in their house- 
holds or at the clubs. 


— Mauste Abroad. 


Paris,—Ifandel’s Messiah for the first time! A 








He sank into the grave without having experi- ‘ correspondent of the London Musical Standard 


writes from Paris on the last day of the old year: 


Contrary to my reluctant anticipations, M. La- 
moureux, without much preliminary flourish of 
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trumpets, has had a decided triumph at the Cirque 
d’Eté on the occasion of the first audition of the 
“Messiah.” Though little was known generally of 
the important musical event which was taking place 
in the dreary wastes of the Champs Elysées, the 
room was filled by an expectant throng considera- 
bly before the time announced for the commence- 
ment of proceedings, It wonld be difficult to over- 
rate the arduousness of the task which must have 
presented itself to M. Lamoureux when he resolved 
on the hardy step of introducing Paris to Handel in 
his grandest style. Prejudices had to be overcome, 
indifference to be fought against, and last and most 
formidable, a choir that would work well together 
to be found and collected. 

All these difficulties were somehow surmounted, 
and the result shows that, if a financial success is 
still problematical, an artistic one is secured. By 
the courtesy of M. Lamoureux, I was provided with 
a seat which allowed of my judging admirably of 
the performance—a very fine one, all things con- 
sidered. In the room was noticeable many an Eng- 
lish face that seemed in a hazy way to bring up 
recollections of Exeter Hall and Kensington. To 
the presence and support of the foreign colony in 
this city the success of'the undertaking must, per- 
haps, be in a certain measure ascribed. Indeed, 
the whole aspect of the scene at the moment the 
first tap of the conductor's baton recalled our wan- 
dering thoughts to the matter in hand was strange- 
ly homelike and old, yet strangely new. 

The overture, carefully executed, was listened to 
attentively, and served to give the audience a fore 
taste of the good things to come. The recitative by 
M. Vergnet (tenor) “Plus de pleurs, plus de larmes 
améres,” as it reads in the French version of the 
words, obtained for that gentleman a well-earned 
round of applause. The same could be said of all 
the tenor parts, which bore the mark of conscien- 
tious and intelligent study, and were delivered in a 
very effective manner. F.qual praise can scarcely 
be awarded to M. Dufriche (bass) who had evident- 
ly great trouble in dealing with the work, and was, 
in many instances, as in the air “Les peuples qui 
vivaient du sein des tenébres,” very unequal to it. 
The mezzo soprano and soprano parts were confided 
respectively to Mlle. Augusta Armandi and Mlle. 
Belgirard, both unfamiliar names to me, who ac- 
quitted themselves fairly, But the strong point in 
the performance was undoubtedly the chorus. How 
so much could have been done with such unaccus- 
tomed materials, and how such a heterogenous mass 
of singers could have been welded into one homo- 
genous whole is a mystery to me, Of course I do 
not go so far as to compare them with any of the 
great English or German choirs—that would be un- 
fuir—but the precision and exactitude in their exe- 
cution was really something which came upon us 
as an unexpected treat. It isno exaggeration to af- 
firm that the chorus “Ah! parmi nous l’enfant est 
né,” which was encored in answer to repeated ap- 
planse, was superbly rendered, The “De Dieu 
voici Aenean” did not, for some reason or other, 
—, so much effect as I shonld have imagined; 

out, on the other hand, that grand “Hallelujah Cho- 
rus,” which would have alone sufficed to immortal- 
ize its composer, roused the audience to real enthu- 
siasm, Altogether about 800 performers took part 
in this remarkable performance. The instrumental 
artists were well up to their work, including M. 
Henri Fissot, the organist who officiated. Owing to 
the happy result of this first trial, M. Lamourex has 
since repeated the concert, and announces a further 
addition for the third and last time on the 9th Jan- 
uary. 


At one of the recent popular concerts at Paris, M- 
Pasdeloup tired his audience a second time with the 
second part of Raff's symphony “Im Walde,” which, 
at a first hearing, they hisfed. Neither applause 
nor disapproval was this time expressed. 





OPERA IN GERMANY.—The following list of operas 
performed in one or other of the great towns of Germany 
during last month will skow how much more extensive 
is the continental repertory than thatof London, There 
were given :—Weber’s Oberon and Der Freischuetz; Nic- 
olai’s Merry Wives ; Meyerbeer’s Robert, Huguenots, Le 
Prophete, and L’Africaine ; Donizetti's ‘Dom Sebastian 
and Lucia : Mehul's Joseph; Adam’s Postillon ; Spohr’s 
Jessonda; Lortzing’s Waffenschmidt, Undine, and Czar 
und Zimmermann; Schumann’s Genoveva; Flotow’s 





Stradella; Rheinberger’s Sieben Raben; Wagner's Tann- 
| hiiuser, Rienzi, and Der fliegende Holliinder; Gluck’s 
Iphigenie; Thomas’s Mignon; Auber’s Masaniello; Hal- 





evy’s Juive; Bellini’s Norma and Somnambula; Boiel- 
dieu’s John of Paris, and La Dame Blanche; Kreutzer’s 
Nachtlager; Schubert’s Hiiuslicher Krieg ; Verdi's Rigo- 
letto; Rossini’s Othello; Mozart’s Zauberfléte, Don Juan 
and Figaro; Beethoven's Fidelio; Langer’s Dornréschen ; 
Marschner’s Vampyr, and Hans Heiling; Cherubini’s 
Wassertriiger; “a Herold’s Zampa. 

The production of Tannhiuser at Brussels has been a 
failure. 

At the eighth Gewandhaus concert, on the 1ith of last 
month, was given Max Bruch’s “‘Odysseus.”’ 





CoLoGNE.—Dr. Ferdinand Hiller’s Wal [or Nala] und 
Damajanti was the principal piece at the second concert 
in the Giirzenich, Cologne, andthe renowned composer 
was, as usual, himself the conductor. The execution was 
in allits parts a magnificent success, The author had 
written for a genuine princess, though not from India or 
the Cape of Good Hope, Miss Emma Thompson, outward- 
ly and inward!y—artistically speaking of course—a true 
Damajanti, graceful, sensible, and full of dreamy yearn- 
ing; no young lady in a casing of originally German sen- 
sitiveness, buta skilful and sympathetic interpretress of 
the slightest mental emotion. There was a remarkable 
congeniality between the original and the reproduction 
of it, and since, also, the technical part of the tone-form- 
ation and the sing'ng afforded evidence of good training 
and decided natural gifts, and the vigorous and brilliant 
material completely commanded the room, and, even 
when the greatest demands were made upon it, caused 
the hearer to feel it had still a plentiful reserve to fall 
back upon, this lady’s performance exerted more influ- 
ence than aught else upon the success of the evening. 
Two members of the Theatre here, Herr Schelper and 
Herr Wolff, had been secured as representatives of Bima 
and Nal. The first appeared to be temporarily somewhat 
fatigued by his ordinary professional duties. His organ 
was not quite pure and clear. Herr Wolff is not yet quite 
a master of declamation. With these small Heductions, 
however, the sum total of the two gentlemen’s exertions 
was highly satisfactory. A pretty solo in the first scene 
was rendered by Mile. Dickhoff right bravely, but, also, 
somewhat too like a school-girl. The overture to Oberon 
and Beethoven’s second Symphony [both finely executed] 
formed the introduction to, and termination of, the en- 
tertainment.—Kilnische Zeitung. 

InaALy.—Herr Rubinstein has been giving concerts at 
Milan and Florence, where the musical critics have writ- 
ten much wonderful matter concerning him, “‘rendered’ 
as follows by the Fan/fulla :— 

“His hands! Out of these sinews, muscles, and veins 
speak a thinking spirit; these hands have but one soul; 
they are two electrical batteries, animating the instru- 
ment. The greatest wonder is that there are but five 
fingers on each hand. But what fingers! Lightning 
streams from them, and when they fly over the keys they 
flash with blue light. On the platform stand two pianos. 
Let none be alarmed: he only plays on one at a time. 
The other is there in case one perishes under his hands. 
The owner of the instruments goes to all the concerts, 
and sits there stern, gloomy, unsympathetic, save when 
a string breaks under Rubinstein’s detonating blows. 
Then a smile glides over his lips. The marble trembled 
before Michael Angelo—pianos shudder at the approach 
of Rubinstein.” 

The climax of this rhapsody is ratherhAazardé, after the 
manner of some of the Italian papers. Translated, but 
by no means freely, it runs thus:—‘‘4é the last day St. 
Peter will call Rubinstein, and say, ‘Play that piece by 
Schumann thou didst perform at Florenve.’ Then the shade 
of Rubinstein will sit down to a shadowy pianoforte. and 
at the crash the dead will awake.” 


There are eighty Americans at present studying music 
at Milan, It is stated thatin this one city the students 
from the States largely outnumber those from any other 
country, if not all the rest put together. 


The discovery has been made in the library of the Do- 
minican Convent at Rome, and in that of the Monastery 


of the Augustines, of several scores of old masters buried | 


in bundles of manuscripts. Examination proved that 
the greater part of these works were of the Flemish 
school of the 16th century—Dufay, Josquin, Després, Wil- 
laert, Orlando Lasso. On the same shelves have been 
found compositions of Palestrina hitherto unknown, not 
even named in the complete collection of his works. 
Through the Prussian ambassador at the Courtof Rome, 
a German canon succeeded in collecting and carrying off 
some of these treasures; but now the good monks are 
alive to the value of their possessions and will not even 
show it to amateurs. Could not the Italian government, 
in the interests of art, purchase this ancient music from 
the reverend brethren ? 





Special Notices. 





DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
TRATES TFT MUSIC, 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Farewell, my Love, I sail afar. Redowa Song. 
8. Ab tog. Messer. 30 
P A very smooth and taking melody in Redowa 
orm. 


I saw two Maids at Kirk. 3. Gtod. Lippitt. 
* One to life for life 
And one to death was wed.”’ 
Possibly too sad in tone, but very sweet and 


pathetic. 
Low at thy Feet. 3. D tod. Lindsay. 
“ Yet for thy grace 
Dare I to kneel and plead 
Hiding my face.” 

Beautiful devotional lyric. 

Nobody Home but Me, 3. G tog. Violelta, 

‘When the stars brighten von dome, dear, 

Then will you welcomest be.”’ 
Very charming in every way. 
The King and his Tambour’s Daughter. 8. 
A tof. Wiener. 
* Cupid’s moonshine song.”” 

Prof. Wiener is an “inspirational” musician, 
and this is an instance of “spiritual’’ skill in 
composition. 

The Skipper’s Wife. Song and Chorus. 3. 

Ed to e. Gray. 

“* Watching the white sails come and go.” 

Of great power and pathos, and ends brightly. 

Come again, bright Days, Song and Chorus. 
8. Bh tof. Blake. 
* Come, happy days of yore.” 

Eiegant picture title, and isa charming remin- 

iscence of childhood, 


O cease, my wandering Soul. 


80 


4. Ftog. 
Eversman, 
“Like Noah’s weary dove.”’ 

Peculiar in having a carefully arranged Organ 
accompaniment, with all changes of stops care- 
fully marked. Beautiful solo for church service. 

Mr. Varley’s Songs, with Portrait. each, 
No. 3. Poor Tom Bowling. 38. D tof. 
Dibdin. 
“ Faithfal below, Tom did his duty, 
But now he’s gone aloft.”” 

Simply beautiful, with a manly tone which is 
better than sentiment. 

No. 5. The Anchor's weighed. 8. G toe. 
Braham. 
“ Farewell |! Remember me.” 

Many a round of applause used to follow Bra- 
ham’s singing ofit; and it loses nothing in the 
hands of its newer interpreter. 

No. 8. I will not ask to press that Cheek. 
8. Ctoa. Gabriel. 
“ Yet thou canst not from me withhold 
The bliss of loving thee !’”’ 
Very expressive. Fine concert song. 
Songs sung by Mrs. Long. With portrait. ea. 
No. 5. O call me to thy Side again. 4. E 
to f. Squire. 
“ Thou art to me as is the day 
To flowers that pine "neath chilling walls.”’ 
An admirable song. Pure grace and beauty. 
The Valley lay smiling beforeme. 3. F 
minor to 9. 
* On our side is Virtue and Erin.” 
An energetic Irish ballad. 
The Language of Love. A Polyglot Ballad. 
8. Ed tof. Farnie. 
“Jet’aime!” “Iot’amo!” “Ich liebe dich.” 
“JT love”’ in half a dozen languages. 


80 


30 


Instrumental. 


New Years Galop. 38. C. Aronson, 
Full of bright little imitations of sleigh-bells, &c. 
Student’s Ball Dances. (Studentenball). 3. 
E Strauss. 75 
Better than the average, even of Strauss mu- 
sic. 


El Fresco, 4. Dd. 
Full of fire and brilliancy. 
Far from Thee. Op. 808. No. 8. 4. Ed. 
Junamann, 40 
Quite equal in beauty to the average of Jung- 
mann’s pieces ;—which is praise enough. 
Adelphi Waltz. 8. Ed. Raymond, 30 
ovel and brilliant effects. 


80 


Simmons, 40 





ABBREVIATIONS.—Degrees of difficulty are marked 
1to7. The keyis marked with a capital letter: as C, B 
flat, &c. Asmall Roman letter marks the highest note, 
if on the staff, an italic letter the highest note, if above 
the staff, 



































